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To bring about the necessary changes 
without sacrificing any of our advan- 
tages, and with due regard for all the 
interests we serve, requires reorganiza- 
tion of the most painstaking kind. I 
have come to think of this reorganiza- 
tion as comparable to some of the tasks 
our engineers have faced and solved. 
Many of us are familiar with the Grand 
Central Station where a great many 
trains come into the heart of New York 
City. Some years ago it was a small 
structure, occupying about a square 
block, and the number of tracks was 
limited. The engineers faced the prob- 



lem of increasing the size of the build- 
ing at least four times, of increasing 
the track facilities enormously, so enor- 
mously that the trains now come in on 
three different levels, and they had to 
do this without interfering with the 
train service that was being rendered. 
In fact, all the time they were building 
they had to provide for an increased 
train service. It was an extremely dif- 
ficult task and it took over ten years' 
time to accomplish, but it was accom- 
plished, and without any interruption 
of service. The kind of reorganization 
we need in our training schools is some- 
thing comparable to that. 



FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 

By Margaret G. Burnett 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 



ONCE upon a time, when I was 
pretty sick, I had a very dear 
and capable nurse. In all respects she 
was as nearly perfect as even a nurse 
can be, except that she had never given 
flowers a thought. 

To her, — and I sympathize, — they 
were one more duty, imposed by well- 
meaning friends of the patient. They 
were put into any handy receptacle, 
since something important demanded 
attention, and were thrown away at the 
earliest possible moment. She liked 
flowers, too, did my dear nurse. She 
said she did, one day when, in a vase 
a conservative foot in height, she 
brought me a squeezed and jumbled 
bunch of pansies a most dear friend had 
sent. 

How surprised those pansies, shy and 
retiring among their low-growing leaves, 



must have been at their elevated posi- 
tion. In modesty, and possibly because 
of the discomfort of squeezed stalks, 
they curled their purple petals over 
their little broken yellow hearts and 
died ! For flowers have hearts and feel- 
ings. Can any deny that they grow 
best for those who love them? And is 
not their beauty doubled by careful 
arrangement? Now I know that nurses 
are busy people. I know also that not 
every home, let alone every hospital, 
has enough suitable receptacles. I 
know that often they must be stuck, 
any old way, into water, while baths 
and nourishment and treatments are 
attended to. But sometimes, oh, nurses, 
come moments of leisure and a choice 
of vases, if only added to these be the 
seeing eye. 
The Japanese are masters of this art. 
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They treat each blossom separately and 
with respect, according to an estab- 
lished plan. They are as successful 
here as with gardens. They are a poor 
people, working with littles, and they 
make littles beautiful. The American 
method deals with muchness, with 
riches. If one loves a friend very 
dearly, one sends roses by armfuls, and 
the American way is a great-hearted 
and generous way. We arrange flowers 
in large clusters; and in large rooms or 
porches where massed effect is suitable, 
the method is artistic. 

The ideal of the American method is 
to mass blossoms and branches as nearly 
as may be in the manner of natural 
growth. Certain flowers, such as field 
daisies, grow massed; certain others, as 
roses, separately. The more rare and 
perfect the blossom, the more consid- 
eration and space it requires. 

But observe how the grace departs 
from the graceful waving daisy, when, 
heads crowded, stems deeply forced into 
water, deprived of its natural green 
leaves, which are immersed, and the un- 
evenness of its habit of growth, it is 
closely packed into a jar in vertical 
crowds, or allowed to lop forlornly 
horizontal in that most horrid Amer- 
ican contrivance, the jardiniere. 

The way to get at the arrangement 
daisies themselves prefer, is to visit a 
field with a sickle. Cut an armful. 
Now closely regard the armful. Are 
the blossoms all of the same length? 
Are all fully "out"? Are they shorn 
of feathery grasses and leaves among 
which they live? Don't they look hap- 
pier, as well as more graceful, than 
in most houses? Caged flowers are 
nearly as sad as caged birds. 



But put the free field-flowers into a 
wide-mouthed jar, into the opening of 
which even so primitive a flower holder 
as chicken-wire has been fitted; loosely 
and unevenly, into a glass flower holder 
in a low dish, and you have taken fresh 
fields into a stuffy room. Reproduce 
natural growth as nearly as possible 
and you will not be far wrong. But 
some unfortunates do not know the 
manners and customs of flower races. 
City dwellers can no more be free of 
flowery secrets than was the little bride 
who, having seen food only after it was 
cooked, mistook rhubarb for asparagus, 
(knowing both to be stalks in the 
natural state), and acted accordingly. 

I do not decry things American, but 
the Japanese may as well be acknowl- 
edged our masters in flower arrange- 
ment as in other artistic details. They 
knew, long before we suspected, the 
beauty of a single flower, a single twig, 
of sprays of colored leaves and berried 
branches. But like the painter who 
sees the hidden soul-beauty and trans- 
fers it to canvas, the Japanese improve 
on nature. 

Nature intends well, but is often in- 
terfered with by wind and weather and 
the hand of man. Sometimes flowers 
do not grow in the free grace nature 
meant them to have. Therefore, say 
the Japanese, they must be trained to 
have proper curves in proper directions. 

Hardly any flower stem is straight. 
It has a curve most satisfying to the 
eye. Sometimes the curve is a long 
one, suggesting tall arrangement. Some- 
times a shorter curve, or droop, calling 
for low. 

The Japanese decree that the tallest 
flower in a group shall be one and a 
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half times as tall as the vase that holds 
it. If a low dish is used, then the flower 
shall be one and a half times the diam- 
eter of the dish. Does this seem far- 
fetched and arbitrary and unimportant? 
Have you not gone into rooms, plainly 
furnished, which were still harmonious, 
restful and orderly? And have you not 
seen many handsomely furnished rooms 
that seemed unbearable to sit down in? 
Are not pretty women made ugly by 
bad hair arrangement, and ugly ones 
made beautiful by loveliness of spirit? 
Is there not the exactly right place and 
angle for a chair before the fire, or a 
picture on a wall? 

There is little distinction, really, be- 
tween the small and the great, and in 
the end it is better, as well as nearly 
as easy, to do things right. 

So the Japanese regard flower ar- 
rangement. It is with them almost a 
religious rite, and in early days the 
priests practiced and taught it as part 
of the temple service. And back of the 
seemingly arbitrary rules lies a prin- 
ciple and a legend. We say there is 
luck in odd numbers. They say there 
is beauty in odd numbers. They use 
always three blossoms as the founda- 
tion of their arrangement. If five or 
seven be used, the additional flowers 
are "companions" to the original three. 
And of these the tallest (that one which 
is one and a half times the height or 
diameter of the receptacle) represents 
heaven. It is usually a bud or half 
opened flower, and it typifies upreach- 
ing toward the highest, as our western 
Gothic architecture soared away toward 
the sky. It must be without a "com- 
panion." The soul goes alone on its 
quest. 



Half the height of "heaven," and 
paralleling its direction for a few inches, 
then turning away, is "man," a creature 
aspiring but turning toward earth. Half 
the height of "man," this time a full 
blown flower and of darker shade and 
dipping in a curve, is "earth." Man, 
between the two, heaven and earth, and 
with nature and stature partaking of 
both. Fanciful, yes. But arrange 
three iris in a shallow bowl, representing 
a lake, not quite in the middle of the 
lake, in a glass flower holder, and see, 
if your patient is sensitive, whether or 
not you have filled her with joy, quite 
unconscious. Study Japanese pictures, 
even bamboo stalks on paper fans, and 
see the consummate artistry of their 
curves. 

It is the tendency of any intensive 
training to narrow and concentrate. Be 
the training for nursing, mechanics, 
moving pictures, farming, social life, 
dentistry. And in life we perceive just 
about those things training or natural 
aptitude dictate. 

Into a forest go a lumber man, an 
artist, a child, a forestry expert, a dog. 
What does each, see? Well, each sees 
trees. But the lumber man sees them 
in feet of timber; the artist as a pos- 
sible picture, or just as soul-satisfying 
delight of light and shade and color; 
the child sees hiding places for a game, 
and forestry expert detects diseases and 
caterpillars and beetles; the dog sus- 
pects squirrels. 

So it goes. Each of us is likely to be 
blinded to the forest, — the wholes of 
life, — by the trees, — the details of it. 
No expert can be Argus-eyed. He must 
to a degree confine himself to excellence 
in one direction. 
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The broader our views, the more our 
eyes see, the more-sided our contact 
with life, the bigger people we are, even 
inside a profession. And the less special- 
ized training de-humanizes, narrows and 



stiffens, the richer shall our service to 
our kind become, and the more useful, 
acceptable, happy and interesting, our 
lives. 



PEMPHIGUS NEONATORUM 

By Caroline H. Soellner, R.N. 
Blessing Hospital, Quincy, Illinois 



PEMPHIGUS NEONATORUM is a 
disease of the new-born, in which 
vesicles or blebs, usually flat on the top, 
appear with or without fever, on a per- 
fectly normal or reddened skin with 
pin-head size vesicle elevation, which 
rapidly develops into a large bleb. As 
the disease progresses, relapses may 
occur, yet the infant may recover 
promptly after a single outbreak of but 
few blebs. In some cases these blebs 
show a marked tendency to peripheral 
extension, which finally dry, leaving a 
thin brown crust. 

The eruption is likely to occur irreg- 
ularly as to size of blebs and field in- 
volved. While the cause is not accur- 
ately determined, the staphylococcus 
aureus in pure culture has been found in 
most pathological examinations. 

The distinction between pemphigus 
and syphilis in the new-born, may be 
determined by the localization of the 
eruption in the latter disease (syphilis) 
on the palms of the hands and soles of 
the feet, as well as by the associating 
symptoms of syphilis. 

The prognosis is usually favorable, 
but epidemics of unusual severity some- 
times occur and complications in the 
form of secondary infections may take 
place. Treatment consists chiefly in 



early recognition of newly forming 
blebs. Since they develop with great 
rapidity and almost anywhere on the 
body, the infant should be undressed 
completely for inspection at least twice 
a day. 

The bleb is carefully punctured with 
a sterile needle and the fluid absorbed 
into cotton or a gauze sponge, to avoid 
spread — then medication is applied to 
the affected area. 

The writer of this paper will feel 
amply rewarded if she can assist others 
who are in need of the information and 
advice, which she so eagerly sought 
during her experience one year ago when 
a repetition of three mild epidemics of 
Pemphigus Neonatorum occurred in our 
obstetrical department. During this 
period of time, out of 128 babies born, 
about one-third of the total number 
developed the disease, the lesions vary- 
ing in severity from a few single blebs 
to a degree where almost the entire 
body became involved. 

Among the affected infants, six de- 
veloped pus infection of one or both 
eyes, which yielded promptly to treat- 
ment with Boracic Solution irrigation 
and Argyrol, 10 per cent instillation. 
Three infants suffered infection of one 
or more fingers, especially surrounding 



